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It Is eminently proper to begin the study of Idealism with 
a review of Plato's "theory of Ideas" the development of which 
is Intended to form an essential part In his theory of knowledge 
and it the initial attempt to overcome the dualism between mind 
and matter. 

Since there can be no science that is founded on the basis 
of a fleeting sensationalism, Plato felt constrained to seek for 
some ultimate reality which should give validity to experience. 
His predecessors had had the same problem and some has sought for 
a fundamental reality in a material cause of the world Itself, 

Plato begins as an eclectic, seizing first on the sooratlo 
concept, that is, by the process of induction he found the funda- 
mental, universal or logical unity underlying the particulars, 
which he conceived by presupposition as a real definite exlstenoe. 
Next, he examined the Heraclitlo principle of an absolute becom- 
ing and the Sleatio doctrine of an absolute being. To come to an 
understanding with the principles of these two schools is the ob- 
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ject of the sophist, Theatetus and Parmenldes. This Is accom- 
plished In the Theatetus polemically against the principle of an 
absolute becoming, in the sophist polemically against the prin- 
ciple of abstract being, and In the Pannenldes Ironically In re- 
lation to the Eleatlo one. 

In the Parmenldes we find there is a unity In the manifold. 
Bvery thought involves relations, in the Theatetus , after a com- 
plete refutation of Protagoras, Plato attains to the positive 
ground that there must be an a priori power of the mind because 
it la not possible to apprehend through the senses what all things 
have in common, hence he finally attains to a deduction of the 
categories- a priori principles in terms of which external ob- 
jects get their definition and reality. 

In the Sophist we have re- en forced the thoughts expressed in 
the Parmenldes. The relation between being and not-being carries 
with it a revised notion of the theory of ideas. Ideas are evi- 
dently dynamic. Every thought seems to involve countless rela- 
tions, there is a universal in every particular. "He who can 
divide rightly Is able to see clearly one form pervading a scatt- 
ered multitude and many different forms contained under one high- 
er form knit together Into a single whole and pervading many such 
wholes, and many forms existing only in separation and isolation." 
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Plato's generic Idea or universal is abstract. His category 
of the real exists, contrary, of the belief of Aristotle and Kant, 
independent of the objects. He cannot be called a ooneeptualist 
for It was out of the oonoeptualism of Socrates' that his problem 
had arisen. 

At the end of the sixth book of the Republic, Plato suggests 
an hierarchy of ideas at the head of which stands the idea of the 
Metaphysical Good which he seems to regard as identical with ood. 
But this notion is not worked out. 

In the last book of the Republic, the "idea of the Good" 
oocuples a supreme position above all others* It is the ultimate 
unity and explanation of all knowledge and It is the source of 
all knowing and of all being, higher even than being Itself. It 
is the one ultimate principle in the universe, in Republic Bk. X 
597, the "Mature worker" is spoken of as making the ideas and the 
example taken is the Idea of a bed or couch which Is Imitated by 
the carpenter whose imitation is In turn imitated by the painter, 
who makes a picture of the bed. This seems to be the explicit 
meaning of the passage referred to, though it should doubtless 
not be taken quite literally. 

In the Phaedo, he insists on the oneness of each idea as con- 
trasted with the multiplicity of the things we perceive but hard- 



ly anything Is said of the relation of the ideas to one another 
nor does he seem decided how universale are related to particu- 
lars . 

In the Republic 476 A, Ideas of just, unjust, good and evil 
are each in itself one, but by sharing in actions and bodies and 
in one another they are manifested in all sorts of ways and so 
eaoh of them although one, appears many. What Plato seems to 
mean is that in phenomenal things we find not merely a single idea 
manifested in all the members of a class but that variety also 
arises from the possibility of the ideas being combined with one 
another In different ways. 

As the Atoml8t8 explained the diversity of their world by 
the different combinations of atoms and by the analogy of the 
alphabet forming various words through different combinations, so 
too Plato, in a similar manner, conceiving of the separate ideas 
as letters, might aooount for the varied phenomena of Nature as 
due to the way In which the Ideas were placed in juxtaposition. 

The ideas are not mere creations of our individual thought 
but have objective validity for all minds; like the truths of 
mathematics they are supposed to be universal and necessary. 

As the Pythagoreans spoke of things being knowable in so far 
as they imitated numbers, so Plato spoke of things being knowable 
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only as participating in Ideas or forms. The word eldos or idea 
In ordinary Greek meant simply a shape or manner and It Is often 
used In that way by Plato himself. Plato adopts the term to sig- 
nify that which Is alone the object of real knowledge. The word 
"idea" is taken to mean what Is real In the sense of being the 
alone permanent and the alone conceivable. 

She ideas are causative or, as Royce says, purposive. If we 
look at a statue and ask what is this statue? We do not want to 
be told it is made of marble or plaster, we want to know what it 
means, what it represents, what it "imitates", what it manifests 
through the senses to the mind. We expect to be told its form. 
It is Hermes or Apollo. The one form or type of the Ood conceiv- 
ed by the sculptor may be manifold in many visible and tangible 
statues, in bronze or ivory, in clay or marble; while the same 
material if treated in a different manner would no longer be the 
same statue. The matter, the material, la the medium of manifes- 
tation; what is essential in the form. 

Plato has tried to escape the dualism between mind and matter 
but though he has made a notable effort has not succeeded. His 
doctrine seemed to reconcile Eleaticism, Heraoliteanism and Pytha- 
goreanism by assigning flux to the sensible world, keeping unity 
and fixity for the Ideas, separated off into pairs of absolutely 



distinguished opposites, nice that which the Pythagoreans had 
enumerated In their list of good and evil things. 

Prof. Ritchie offers it as his belief that for a hard and 
fast dualism Plato has been endeavoring to substitute a doctrine 
of degrees in reality. For instance, are there ideas of manufact- 
ured things? Ho, not In the fall sense that there are ideas of 
organic species, or moral qualities or mathematical relations. 
But we can speak of the "idea of a table" as something composite 
which we can resolve Into its form, Its matter and its purpose. 
In the earlier part of his theory Plato had spoken of his posi- 
tive and negative, as standing on the same level, but later when 
he attempts to recognize the relative reality of non-being he can 
allow better for grades of perfection and imperfections, so too, 
the world of sense Is not an Illusion but can be known in varying 
degrees in proportion as it contains more of deflnlteness and per- 
fection. 

We do not pretend that this is the final word on Plato's de- 
velopment of the •Ideas" or his contribution to Idealism but we 
do feel that this method and extent of review gives us a founda- 
tion on which to build whereby we can see the progress of his 
successors and what they each aimed to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the original thesis. 
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The beat way to understand Aristotle Is by the comparison 
of his philosophy with that of Plato, for after one has made an 
effort to understand both men he is convinced that the pupil ex- 
pressly aimed to state his views in such manner as would bring 
them into a pronounced antagonism with the theory of his teacher, 
and that their respective answer as to what reality is differs 
more in wording than in meaning. 

wor our purpose Aristotle's contribution to Plato can best 
be studied by examining his attitude towards the relation of the 
individual to the universal and the relation of form and matter. 
These are not entirely mutually exclusive, the one leads into the 
other. The first is largely a matter of eplstemology; the second 
advances an original principle which overcomes in a degree the 
dualism which we find left over in Plato. 

He had said that which in a true and original sense is act- 
ual was to be sought for only in the common essence of things or 
in their classes. The chief stone of office in Aristotle's eyes 
was that in Plato's theory he considered ideas as transcendent 
and separate from the things of sense and failed to give through 
them any explanation of life and change. Not content with this 
uncritical attitude, he attached more importance to the relation 
between the individual and the universal, in short the main issue 
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between them is whether the generic Idea, or universal, is ab- 
stract or concrete. 

This leads us to the question of what substance is. If the 
universal is not anything subsisting by Itself it cannot be sub- 
stance, it is true that this word is used in various senses but 
it applies originally to being and not as a predicate to anything 
else* This condition Aristotle finds fulfilled only in individ- 
uals. The universal, as he contended against Plato, does not sub- 
sist for itself. Every universal, even the genus, has its exist- 
ence only in the Individual of which it is predicated* It is 
always In something other than itself* It is not 'this thing' but 
only a stated condition of things. 

The individual one is that which belongs to itself only, 
which is not borne up by some other, which is what it is by reason 
of itself, and not upon the basis of other being* Only In a de- 
rivative sense can the genera be called substances and they claim 
a kind of substantial character with the more right the nearer 
they approach to individual substances* so that the' species de- 
serve to be called substances in a higher degree than the genus* 
To be more exact however, the term substance can only be predicat- 
ed of individuals, for a class expresses not substance but a con- 
dition of substance. 



If knowledge is recognition of reality, it mast relate, in 
the first place, to real Being, which is the substance of things. 
If this substance is individual it follows that in the last re- 
sort, all knowledge is of the individual and that individual 
things furnish not only the starting point but the whole essen- 
tial content and object of knowledge. This conclusion, however, 
Aristotle decisively rejects. He says that science relates not 
to the individual but to the universal, and even when it descends 
farther to particulars it addresses itself all the while not to 
the individual things as such, but to general conceptions only. 
We cannot erase this contradiction by the observation that it is 
only in the realm of natural being that the individual is first, 
whereas in the realm of spirits the universal is first. To be 
consistent it would seem as if it were the individual and not as 
Aristotle taught the universal which should be in its own nature 
the better known and the more certain. Yet we shall see when we 
reach Kant that Aristotle by this very thing has made a definite 
contribution towards the critical philosophy. 

The relation of matter to form has manifested itself as the 
relation of potentiality to actuality. In the movement of poten- 
tial being into actual being, we have the explicit notion of be- 
coming and thus we have as a supplement to the principle of the 
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Eleatio8 In Plato, preserved the principle of Heraolltus. And 
this we mast recognize as an important step towards the subjuga- 
tion of Platonic dualism. If, as possibility of form, matter is 
reason in process of becoming, then the antithesis between idea 
and world of sense, is at least in principle or potentially sur- 
mounted, so far as it is one single being, but only on different 
stages that exhibits Itself in both, in matter as well as in form. 
The relation of the potential to the actual is illustrated by the 
relation of the raw material to the finished artiole, of the 
sleeper to the waker, of the seed to the tree. 

The chief distinstion between the system of Aristotle and 
the system of Plato lies in Just this: To Plato the idea as form 
or actuality tends to be stable, self-subsistent being the oppo- 
site of motion and becoming; to Aristotle it is the eternal pro- 
duct of becoming, eternal energy, activity in completed actuality, 
the goal that is in every instant attained "by the movement of 
the in itself (potentiality) to the for itself (actuality) not a 
fabricated and finished being but such as is eternally being pro- 
duced." 

Tot Aristotle there is no Absolute Not-Being, there is only 
that which has potentiality not yet having attained actuality. 
He finds the true rationale of all contingency in the fact that 
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all finite existence contains the potentiality of being and not- 
being, and that natter as the indeterminate renders opposite de- 
terminations possible. 

All inharmonious phenomena are accounted for by this proper- 
ty of resistance In natter. But natter also turns as a magnet 
striving to reach form as Its perfect realization. Pure form Is 
pure actuality. It Is the necessary oondltlon of all becoming. 
It Is natter come to be the Intelligible essenoe of a thing. In 
form the possibility of matter la completely fulfilled so that 
form and matter can be regarded as differences of oondltlon, not 
of kind. Pure form Is then the real. Many stages can then be 
distinguished in the oomlng of mere possibility In determinate- 
ness into full actuality or ood. There is a hierarchy of forms 
and all sensible things differ only In their natter. 

Tet how we are to define the relation of the particular and 
individual forms to the highest form, the Diety, Aristotle leaves 
us quite uncertain. They are given factors just as natter is a 
given factor. Thus the nay is left open for Plotinus to connect 
the separate links between* heaven and earth 'by means of his meta- 
physical doctrine of emanation. 

It nay not be improper at this stage of our paper to regard 
the Platonic philosophy not so much an Idealism as an ezplana- 
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tionaliam, in so far as It calls for explanations without giving 
them. It simply says we cannot explain the sense world in terms 
of sense world so the explanation mast be found on a higher plane 
of being. There mast be for the world of sense an arehtype, a 
fundamental somewhat that brings the sense. world into being. Plato 
has Indeed called for this but it is Flotlnus who makes a syste- 
matic demonstration of how this can be. 

It shall be ear aim in making an exposition of Plotlnus 
Idealism to grasp the Metaphysical significance of the One and 
his conception of Matter. We believe that a proper understanding 
of these two principles constitute an open sesame to his entire 
philosophy. 

The motive of all Plotlnus' metaphysics is to be found in 
the desire to refute materialism and in the conviction that with- 
out a unifying principle nothing would exist. To determine what 
this unifying principle is, is his supreme task, and when found 
becomes the key to his entire system, since the connecting link 
between Kind and Matter is supposed to be in the soul, this is 
made the starting point in his philosophy proper. "The Metaphys- 
ics* appropriates as •given" the results reached in the psychol- 
ogy and with these as a starting point he proceeds by the via 
dialectics step by step to the primal One, the ground of all being, 
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11 fe and change. 

it may net be amiss, even at this point, to posit the per- 
sons of the Neo-Pla tonic Trinity and later In the discussion to 
attain gradually to the point from which we started. The Trinity 
of Plotinus may he said to represent a fusion of three schools 
of thought. It combines the Pythagorean one and the Aristotelian 
Intelligence with the Platonic creator. God Is the primal One, a 
principle beyond thought and being; the second hypostasis Is the 
divine Mind or Intelligence regarded as Identical with the intell- 
igible world which Is its object. The third hypostasis Is Soul, 
the product of Mind. The ideas which it has received from above 
have beoome forms, they have taken shape aa it were. 

But historical as the development of this Trinity may be, It 
has also a psychological basis. A principle of unity has already 
been recognized in the soul, it is not absent in natural things 
but here It is at a lower stage, body having less unity because 
Its parts are locally separate. In soul, however, we cannot rest 
as the highest term. Particular souls by what they have In common 
can- only be understood as derived from a general soul, which is 
their cause but Is not identical with all or any of them. Again, 
the general soul falls short of complete unity by being the prin- 
ciple of life and motion to the world which is other than itself. 
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that It points to as a higher unifying principle is absolutely 
stable Intellect, thinking Itself and not the world but contain- 
ing as Identical with its own, the eternal ideas of all the forms 
general and particular that become explicit in the things of time 
and space. Sven Intellect has a oertaln duality, because, though 
intelligence and the Intelligible are the same, that which thinks 
distinguishes itself from the object of thought. Beyond thought 
is the Absolute unity which is simply identical with itself. This 
is other than all being and is the cause of it. it is the good 
to which all things aspire; for to particular things the greatest 
unification attainable is the greatest good; and neither the good- 
ness and unity they possess nor their aspirations after a higher 
degree of It can be explained without positing the Absolute One 
and the Absolute oood as their source and end. 

In this way does Plotinus ascend to the summit of his meta- 
physics. The proof that the first principle has really been at- 
tained must be sought partly in the demonstration of the process 
by which the whole system of things is derived from It, partly 
in individual experience. This latter aspect belongs to the mys- 
tical side of the doctrine and is not to be had without due pre- 
paration. Of the philosophic doctrine Itself the method is not 
mystical. The theory of "emanation" on which it depends is in 
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reallty no more than a very systematic expression ot the princi- 
ple common to Plato and Aristotle that the lower Is to be explain- 
ed by the higher, 

The expressed term 'emanation* is derived from one of the 
metaphors by which Piotlnus seeks to convey the idea of the pro- 
duction of each order of being from the next above. He compares 
the cause of all to an overflowing spring which by its excess 
gives rise to that which comes after it. This similarly produces 
the next, and so forth, till at length In matter pure lndetermin- 
atlon Is reached. In all this process however, there is no dljwnp- 
tion of the higher principle, God and mind do not disperse them- 
selves in Individual souls and in natural things, though these 
are nowhere out off from their causes. There is a continual pro- 
cess from first to last, of which the law is the same throughout. 
Xaoh producing cause remains wholly in Its proper seat while that 
which is produced takes an inferior station. Inn. v, 2, 2. noth- 
ing, however, Is separated or cut off from that which is prior 
to itself, inn. v, 2, l. That which is first generated from the 
One Is converted to It and is filled, and was generated looking 
to it. This is intellect. When it is established about the One, 
in order that it may see it, then it becomes at once intellect 
and being. Hence, being in the same manner as the one produces 
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thlngs similar to Itself, through an effusion of abundant power. 
Its offspring has the form of it, in the same manner as prior to 
this it likewise flowed forth from the One. And this energy from 
essence is soul, which was generated from intellect permanently 
abiding. For intellect also was generated, that which is prior 
to it abiding. Soul, however, does not produce abiding, but being 
moved generates an image of itself, soul, therefore looking thith- 
er whence it was generated, is filled. But proceeding into an- 
other and contrary motion it generates an image of ltself,namely 
sense and the nature which is in plants. The world Soul is busy 
with the world of becoming over which it presides. "The ideas 
which it has received from above have become forms, they have 
taken shape as it were, though they are not concrete. For Plotlnus 
forms are sensible, they are nearly what we mean by natural Kind 5 
or Types." The form is still a thought but it is on the point of 
plunging into material existence, it is the general about to be- 
come the particular. At this stage it changes into or evolves 
the Logos, which is no longer a thought but a power or energy. 
Thus the Ideas of intellect, in soul become forms and these in 
turn give rise to the logos. 

This metaphysical theory of emanation is reiterated in var- 
ious way a. Nothing within the three intelligible principles can 
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be said to lapse In production; the term being applicable only 
to the descent of the individual soul. The order throughout, both 
for the Intelligible oauses and for the risible universe Is a 
logical order of causation, not an order In time. Strange as it 
nay sound, all the producing causes and their effects In every 
grade always existed and always will exist. The production by 
the higher causes has the undevlatlng character of natural necess- 
ity, and la not by voluntary choloe and discursive reason, which 
are secondary results within the world of particulars. 

Plotinus himself traces the Idea of this causal series to 
Plato, for whom he says, the Demiurgus is Intellect which Is pro- 
duced by the Good beyond mind and being and In Its turn produces 
soul. Bnn. v,i,8. With Aristotle, on the contrary, he does not 
agree, for though he makes the primal reality separable Indeed 
and Intelligible, he nevertheless deprives It of the first rank 
because It thinks itself. To think Itself belongs to Mind but 
not to the One. Snn.7,1,9. 

Plotinus is indeed a man of too great power to lose his self- 
Identity In paying homage to the memory of great names. When he 
asserts: "As In the nature of things there are three principles, 
so also with us", he is introducing a new doctrine. Inn. v, 1,10. 
There is reality in this world of ours, and not a mere semblance. 
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The virtue and knowledge here are not alaply Images of arohtypes 
yonder in the intelligible world, if indeed wo take the world 
here not an meaning simply the visible aspect of things, but as 
including also the seal and what it contains, everything is "here" 
that is "there*. Inn. 7, 9,13. 

Let ns now make a definite examination of how Plotlnas char- 
acterizes the One and learn by his negative and positive asser- 
tions what the one really is, its character and its ultimate worth. 

Above all else it is obvious that the One cannot be all things, 
since in that oase it would be no longer One. that differentiates 
it from Intellect in this particular is that this thinks Itself 
as the whole world of real existences, its variety falls far short 
of unity. The One cannot consequently be Intellect nor can it be 
existence for existence is all things* 

The One is not something but is prior to everything. The 
nature of the One being the creator of all things, it itself is 
no one of them, so it is not a thing, nor quality, nor quantity, 
nor intellect, nor soul, nor in motion nor at rest, nor in space 
nor in time, but In the absolutely "monoform" or rather formless, 
prior to all form, prior to motion and prior to rest. For these 
things pertain to existence and it creates them in their multi- 
plicity. 
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The reason for the difficulty we have of comprehending the 
One 18 due to the Inability of the understanding to proceed ex- 
cept by concepts, and a concept Is a multiple affair and the soul 
misses the One when she falls Into number and plurality, in order 
to comprehend the One the soul must pass beyond understanding and 
nowhere emerges from her unity. 

•If we now ask in what sense Is the One one and how It Is to 
be grasped by our thought, I reply It must be regarded as more 
one than monad or point •• The one Is found neither In other 
things nor In the divisible, nor Is It Indivisible In the sense 
In which the smallest possible remainder is Indivisible. It is 
the greatest of all things not In extension but in power and hence 
space and extension have nothing to do with its power, it exists 
in Itself and has no attributes. 

The unity of God can be expressed through the concept of 
self-sufficiency. For he Is the sufficient and free from want of 
all things, whereas everything which is multiple and not one wants, 
since it has been made of many things and its essence stands in 
need of unity. But the one does not stand in need of itself 
since it is Itself. 

Furthermore, the source does not need the things which foll- 
ow after it and the source of all things has no need of any. For 
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what wants, wants In the sense that it strives after its source. 
Again, if the One is seeking anything it is clearly net to be One 
and hence needs its own destruction as One. 

If we ask how the One became conscious or begets Intelli- 
gence, His image, Plotinus would answer: 'By turning himself to 
himself he began to see and this seeing Is Intelligence. The One 
is the power of all things. Intelligence separates Itself, as It 
were, from the power and sees its effects* In some mystic way, 
by turning itself to Itself yet without moving, the One became 
conscious, the Intelligence was filled with Ideas, the soul with 
Forms, the words shot forth to quicken matter and the great stream 
of life began. Each looked up to the cause above It, to the light 
of the abiding Sun, and drank in life, meaning, power according to 
the measure of its capacity. ' 

It will doubtless appear at this stage of our paper that In 
Meo-Platonlara as a system there is hardly a single Idea that does 
not flow in a straight line from the dialogues of Plato himself. 
The change that has come over Platonlsm is In regard to its two 
main articles- the doctrine of God and the doctrine of the Ideas. 

Thus far, true to the attitude of our philosopher himself, 
we nave said but little of the external world. Like all Greek 
Idealists, Plotinus drew a rexy sharp distinction between the 
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world of Sense and the world of Intelligence. The world of sense 
is in Itself ma in fold, imperfect, half-real and therefore Imper- 
fectly Knowable. it is marked- 

1. By Multiplicity, what if offers to us is an interminable 
host of sensations, of sight, sound, taste, touch and smell. These 

* 

we can in no way grasp or understand till we have reduced them to 
order. Ye observe their recurrence in more or less fixed combina- 
tions, we gather them into groups and these again into still larg- 
er groups* Ye generalize, we unify; and in proportion as we suc- 
ceed in laying hold of a principle of unity we begin to Know, The 
unity is in the things themselves. •All things that are, are be- 
cause they are one* There could be no army, no chorus, no flock 
of sheep if each were not one; no house, no ship; for if the 
house or the ship loses its unity, it is no longer a house or a 
ship. But in a higher sense it is in mind. It is imparted to 
the things by the Divine Mind, and we perceive it because our 
minds are akin to the Divine.* 

3* By change. The Platonlst had learned from Heraoleitus 
that all things flow as a stream of water. *Tou cannot step 
twice into the same river. • ood alone can say, "I am". Every- 
thing we see is like a drifting cloud, before you can point your 
finger at it, it has taken a different shape. Perpetual nutabil- 
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ity is the law of life; "peace", says Heraoleitus 'belongs only 
to the dead,* From this again It follows that the sensible 
world cannot in Itself be known. For knowledge is enduring, and 
its object most endure also. 

3. By strife. Here again Heraoleltas taught the Platonlst 
that the oondltlon of existence is the ceaseless play of antag- 
onisms. Life begets death, and death life. •Far", says Hera- 
oleitus, is the father of all things , and the king of all", and 
on this ground he found fault with Homer for praying "that strife 
might perish from among gods and men." In the philosopher's 
judgment the poet had unwittingly cursed the world, "for all 
things are the children of strife." This idea was a common place 
among the Platonlst s. They were not dismayed so much by the ap- 
parent harshness of the worlds' -march, by the laws of life in 
death, of competition and survival of the fittest. Whatever is 
lawful seemed to admit of some kind of explanation, though not a 
wholly satisfactory one. The main difficulties they found in 
lawlessness, in imperfection of type and above all, with moral 
evil. Everywhere in the sensible world they discerned traces of 
inadequacy, a weakening of the ideal, as in a picture that only 
partially realises the artist's conception. But the power to re- 
cognize imperfection depends on the knowledge of the perfect, it 
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le toy the law that we condemn the lawless. Now law, says Plo- 
tinus, does not make lawlessness, neither does lawlessness make 
law. Disorder is due to the fact that order Is superimposed toy 
a higher Intelligence upon things or creatures, that are for 
some reason or other imperfectly receptive of it. Here again 
then the sensible world cannot toe understood in itself. Ye snst 
look: to the ideal of which it is the image, the shadow; and we 
claim to possess this ideal toy the vary fact that we can venture 
to pass judgment on the deficiencies of the shadow. 

4. By Necessity. Here everything is bound in the iron chain 
of causality. Everything has a cause; the cause is outside it, 
and yet determines its nature. Even man himself so far as he is 
animal, is not free. His reasonings depend on sensations, and 
these on external objects. His will is limited toy circumstances; 
even his virtues are called into existence toy the nature of the 
peculiar difficulties with which he had to contend. Nevertheless, 
an universal, and therefore true, belief tells him that he is 
free, where then is freedom to toe found? Not in this material 
contingent world, where all depends on something else, tout in the 
realm of thought. Thought is cause and not effect, determined 
only toy the laws of truth and goodness, it is therefore self- 
determined, therefore free.- Thus again we are led to believe 
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in the existence of another world higher and better than the 
world of sense. 

From these considerations It follows that the world we live 
In la a world of half reality, a world of becoming, not of being, 
apprehended by opinion, not by true knowledge. The facts of 
sense which we think most certain are really least certain. Plato 
has expressed this well in the Republic by the famous allegory 
of the men in the Cave. The favorite simile of Plotinus is that 
of St. Paul. The world is like a mirror, in which a man sees 
shadows of realities. "Only", he adds, "yon see the mirror, and 
you do not see matter." 

If we look closely at the world of sense, we discover that 
it is a combination of two factors (I) Matter and (II) Qualities. 

It is important at this point to note what Plotinus 1 con- 
ception of matter really is. It is not what we mean by material 
or staff. What he has really done is to clear the idealist use 
of the word from any sort of ambiguity, strip off from any fi- 
nite existence all attributes of every kind; take away from it 
color, taste, smell, warmth, texture, solidty, shape, extension 
and the residuum is matter. The metaphysical necessity of such 
a residuum was established partly by appeal to the universal be- 
lief of the schools, partly by the scientific maxim that nothing 
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ean come out of nothing, suppose a case of complete change saoh 
as that of a grab Into a butterfly. There has been complete 
alteration, yet no death, no breach of continuity • Something has 
persisted; the Form has been entirely renewed, but the Matter 
subsists un effected. 

for this reason, Matter Is called the nurse, receptacle, ve- 
hicle, substratum of the Pons. "Matter does not become the form 
nor does It acquire qualities by union with the Form.* It Is 
merely the principle of the Form's cohesion, the condition of Its 
manifestation. "It receives shape but Is not shaped, • It remains 
always what It was, absolutely undefined. To the greek, matter 
Is immaterial; it has no body. In the world of sense there is 
none such, for even the planet is corporeal, corporeal in so far 
as it has form. 

It cannot be said either to exist or not to exist. Actually 
it is nothing, potentially If it be joined to Form, it is all 
things. Its existence is a future, a promise of being. Matter 
is not nothing (>'* & ) but Mo Thing (/*^ */) . is thinking about 
matter then the same as thinking about nothing? No; when we 
think about Nothing the mind is blank, but when we think about 
Matter we have a kind of impression of the shapeless. For this 
reason Plato said we conceived of it by a "bastard reasoning." 
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Platonlsm Inevitably Issues In a dualism. Matter Is dis- 
tinguished from ood and therefore limits God both physically and 
morally. This explains why the Platonlst was so anxious to re- 
duce the conception of natter to the lowest possible term, why 
he ascribed to it a mere hypothetical existence. If he could 
show that matter was all but nothing he could show that Ood was 
all but Almighty. He narrowed the gulf to a mere ohink but could 
not close it altogether, 

fo return to the qualities v one of the most Important con- 
clusions that Plotlnus reached was that they fell Into two class- 
es , those which are complementary to the existence of a thing and 
those which are merely accidental* The really Important quali- 
ties are the complementary, those which belong to a particular 
thing, which make It what It Is and with the matter constitute 
Its sensible existence. These qualities are aooounted for by re- 
garding them as the energies of a Logos by which an Individual 
object is made. It thus becomes clear why the word or Logos Is 
so often called " spermatic", because to mate use of an analogy, 
It Is like the seed which carries implicit within Itself all the 
properties of the developed plant, it will be gathered from what 
haa been said that idea, Form, and Logos belong properly to the 
works of ood and that their common function Is to bring down life; 
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They operate In the world at large. The effect is always a sym- 
bol of the cause, the thing of the mind that called It Into being* 

Thus we arrive at the idealist position as first distinctly 
formulated by the great Neo-Platonlst. The external world is 
none other than the thought of ood transnuted into vital law. 
What we recognize in nature are the traces, imitations or shadows 
of intelligence* The modern way of expressing the same view is 
that there is no object without a subject, no thing without a 
thinker. Nothing can exist, be known or brought into definite re- 
lation with other things but by an ordering reason. 

There still remains for consideration two Important phenom- 
ena of the sensible world, which we call space and Time. 

The same general considerations that rule all the conditions 
of sensible existence, apply here also, space and Time are half 
real because they are the shadows of realities. It is with them 
as with all qualities. Color does not belong to the idea, yet 
there is something in the idea which ultimately produces color. 
It Is just the same with space and time. 

Perhaps the most instructive passage on the subject is Ennead 
71, 8, 11. 'The whole difficulty that besets us in the considera- 
tion of the world of sense arises from our first assuming Space, 
as a kind of chaos, and then, when we have set up this notion of 
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Space In our Imagination bringing ood into it. Then when we nave 
brought Him in, we begin to ask whence and how did he oome, and 
as if he were a new arrival, we hare been wondering how He got 
there and what He is, as if he had suddenly emerged from some 
abyss, or drooped down from the clouds. It is needful then to 
out away the cause of all this perplexity and oast Space away 
altogether from our thought of Him, and not suppose that He is in 
anything, or lies or is seated in anything, or that He 'came' at 
all, but just that He is, as He is, and as reason proves Him to 
be, and that space, like everything else, is after Him, that space 
indeed is after everything else." 

Space, like everything else in Plotlnus' metaphysical pyra- 
mid, is explained by the general doctrine of causality. The effect 
is always in the cause. Everything is in that which precedes it; 
all therefore is in Mind which is in Ood who Is in nothing and 
therefore Is everywhere and nowhere. 

We commonly speak of the world as "in space" . According to 
the leo-Platonlst, spaoe is in the world and nowhere else, space 
In fact is extension. If bodies are limited by spaoe, they are 
limited by their own space or shape; the limit is from within and 
not from without. Thus space, place, room, bull: are only differ- 
ent names for the same property of corporeal existence* It Is In 
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the body or mther about the body and this distinction really 
shows us what la really meant by •in". For instance the wine 
la surrounded by the pitcher but it la not In In the same sense 
In which a thought is •in" the mind, aa a part which implies the 
whole, and la Interpenetrated by every other part, aa an energy 
of the undivided Ufa. 

Thus space turns out to be a mere mode of earthly existence, 
a rough similitude of the true spiritual existence. Carefully 
Interrogated, the little word "In" will lead us up from things 
"here" to things "yonder". From the materialized ideas flattened 
out Into length and breath so as to become visible, we can rise 
to the conception of the same ideaa aa they exist, one In all and 
all In one In the Divine Kind. 

It is the same,, Time to the treatment of which a special book 
of the Enneads (ill, 7) la devoted. 

Time la there set over against Eternity and its counterpart 
but not aa its contradictory. They are not distinguished aa 
finite and Infinite. Time is not a piece snipped off from Eter- 
nity and measured out. it la just aa eternal In the vulgar sense 
of the word aa Eternity itself, it la "an Image of Eternity- 
Eternity made visible. 

For the Divine Mind, regarded as the second hypostasis, there 
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la no past or future, all Is In the present* in such an Intelli- 
gence there will be sameness and yet difference, rest and yet 
movement, we can perhaps best grasp the Idea by the analogy of 
a geometer who Is complete master of his science* He may he said 
to hold the whole articulated system In a synthetic unity, so In 
the Divine intelligence we find unity In divinity. It Is one Many 
and Eternity Is Its property. Its nature* 

in the third hypostasis or the Divine soul, the unity is 
weakened and the diversity Is Increased* It is no longer one 
Many, hut one and Many* Reason has taken the place of contempla- 
tion and creation has begun* It is here that Time begins* It is 
born of the soul and does not exist out of the soul. Time in 
brief is the property of the lower life as Eternity is of the 
higher* The two stand in the relation of cause and effect, of 
substance and shadow* 

Thus while Space is a fact of sensible existence. Time Is 
purely subjective* Both may be called laws of thought but only 
of the lower regions of thought* 

From this brief account it can readily be seen how severely 
scientific the system of Plotlnus is* It is worked out with a 
single purpose on true Idealist lines and issues in a unity as 
complete as is attainable by the mind of man* The principle he 
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Has readied In the conception of the One provides for a unifying 
principle which is at the same time the source of all organic 
life. By means of it he has advanced an enduring argument against 
materialism and rivalled even the Gospels in bringing life and 
immortality to light • 

Whether or not Kant was familiar with the philosophy of 
Plotlnus is probably an open question,but it has seemed of in- 
terest and value to gain an Insight into the latest product of 
Oreek thought. 

To my mind the relation of Kant to the moderns is more pro- 
nounced than is his relation to Plato and Aristotle; though it 
Is out of the latter that most of their various theories ultimate- 
ly, directly or indirectly, tool: their rise, It is for this reason 
that we have assigned so much space to the Greeks, we have already 
shown how Plato and Aristotle each in his own way sought to over- 
come the dualism between form and matter and to explain in their 
theory of knowledge the relation of the particular to the univer- 
sal. 

f o bring to a point the main issue between these men it must 
be said that for Plato the generic idea tends to be abstract, for 
Aristotle it is concrete and exists only in commixture with the 
individuals. 
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"Kant, like Aristotle, though restricting the question of 
the processes of human cognition Instead of leaving it as Plato 
and Aristotle did to the wide field of universal being, holds to 
an Inseparable union of the oonoept with the percept- no concept 
without a filling of percepts, no percepts except as united into 
objects and a cosmic system by concepts: 'Concepts without per- 
cepts are empty, percepts without concepts are blind.' All our 
universal judgments, the results of our faculty of understanding 
a priori, are according to Kant, in accord with Aristotle, re- 
stricted to the particulars given by our sense perception. But 
in the larger function of our reason, In which it deals with what 
Kant names the Ideas, or Rational Ideals, namely, the soul, the 
world- whole and ood, Kant sides with Plato rather than with 
Aristotle, holding to the existence of a world of absolute or 
metaphysical realities corresponding to these ideas, but reached 
by the Practical Reason, not by the Theoretical, the objects of 
our unswerving fealty in response to the consciousness ef duty, 
Instead of being the perceived objects of our theorizing and de- 
picting powers." 

The next philosopher who is of interest to us in connection 
with our problem Is Deoartes, by virtue of whose originality of 
conception, singular depth and concentration of thought Is right- 
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ly regarded as the founder of modern philosophy. 

His fundamental principle Is that all certitude starts from 
the point of self-certitude and Kant makes this critically exact 
In his own doctrines, that the basis of all synthesis lies in the 
original 'synthetic unity of self-consciousness* , so too, in a 
way, does he reproduce the cartesian parallelism between con- 
sciousness and matter in his own parallelism between the physio 
and the physical; the contrast between the external things in 
spaoe and the internal experiences of the mind in time. 

80 far Kant accepts Descartes epistemoiogy but he attacks 
the doctrine that the ground of the oomeomitanoe of mind and matt- 
er is in a third, and strictly the only substance, God, distinct 
from both; on the contrary he places this bond of concomitance 
between the external series of things and the internal series of 
mental states in the unity of the self which perceives by means 
of the spontaneous media, time and spaoe and the synthesis be- 
tween these which this union necessitates. 

"In thus attacking this fundamental principle of Beeartes 
for the unification of things, Kant carries the cardinal points 
that are consequent upon it- the double meaning of substance 
brought about in making God by his definition the only substance 
and then deriving bodily substance and thinking substance as 
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ereatures of ood, the fantasy of a professedly real world of 
natter that yet Is unperceived and unperoelvable for he holds 
that which has extension cannot project Itself on that which 
has not and vice- versa, the dogma of the 'forcible collocation ' 
of soul and body and the apparently Inconsistent attitude of as- 
serting the freedom of the mind, through its intelligence, while 
it la kept in existence by being recreated of ood from moment to 
moment. Kant maintained that on the basis of these doctrines 
the required certainty of a predictive science of nature would 
be impossible, as well as the essential autonomy of the moral 
life.* 

Finally, since Descartes rests the reality of matter on the 
mind' 8 assurance of the veracity of ood, without at the same time 
giving an adequate proof of ood's exist enoe, it is left an open 
question what the relation between mind and matter really is. 

as with all the great idealists before Kant, the philosopher 
of Kongsberg lays Leibnitz under tribute also and then proceeds, 
from the deep springs of his own mind to supplement his limita- 
tions as each in turn before had contributed his part towards 
making more definite and explicit what the problems and solutions 
of philosophy respectively are. 

With regard to Leibnitz, Kant accepts his principle of the 
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internai spontaneity of the rational self-consciousness, the cog- 
nizing ego ov individual self. Bat he rejects the Lelbnltzian 
notion of the mere monad, the self as a simple metaphysical point . 
According to Kant the nature of the self is not a unity primor- 
dially simple bat a unity "originally* synthetic, that is, oom- 
plex-spontaneously filled with contents a priori. 

On the theory of Knowledge the consequences of the Monad- 
ology hare a very Important hearing. In the development of this 
theory Leibnitz seeks to avoid the empiricism of Locke on the one 
hand and the ontology of Spinoza on the other. He is consequent- 
ly led to defend the notion of Innate ideas on the ground not 
that they are supposed to be explicitly and consciously but im- 
plicitly and potentially contained in the soul. The usual con- 
trast between rational and empirical Knowledge shrinks for Leib- 
nitz into the graduated difference of lesser and more distinct- 
ness. Among the innate theoretical ideas, two, as principles of 
all cognition and of all reasoning, occupy for Leibnitz the first 
rank,- the proposition of contradiction and the proposition of 
sufficient reason. To these as a proposition of the second rank 
he adds the prlncipium indi8oernlbllium,or the proposition that 
there are not in nature two things perfectly alike. 

Significant as these new principles at first seem in the 
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endeavor to construct an eplstemology on an idealistic basis 
Kant showB conclusively that Leibnitz misused them by confusing 
the transcendental use of the understanding with the empirical. 
He lntellectualized phenomena by tracing bodies back to intell- 
igible things (monads) and created his ontology for these. This 
is the common source of Leibnitz errors, such a system may be 
suitable for lntelllgble things but not for sensible things to 
which he nevertheless applied them. For instance, to take the 
prinoipium oont radio tionis; in the conceptual world real deter- 
minations are not annulled. In that sphere only logical contra- 
diction nullifies. But In the perceptual world there are real 
determinations that are cancelled which do not involve a logical 
contradiction, e. g., two moving forces which act upon a certain 
point In opposite directions, so too with the principle of the 
Identitas lndisoernibilium. To be sure, in the conceptual world 
two completely similar things are identical. There cannot be 
two concepts with the same content. But that does not prevent 
two things in the conceptual world from being completely similar 
without coinciding. Lastly the monadologioal treatment of space 
and time are subjected to criticism, Kant denying that extension 
and duration arise from obscure thinking for this would reduce 
the world of perception to an illusion disappearing before clari- 
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fied thought* 

In the relation of Kant to Berkeley, the author of the Cri- 
tique expressed his position in contrast to that of the English 
bishop even more strongly than there was real occasion for* In 
the first review of his boot: he had been classed as a subject lye 
idealist of the Berkeleyian school, Kant did not want to have 
anything at all In common with Berkeley* Yet as was the case 
with Descartes and Leibnitz. Kant does hold to the main point, 
though only in a limited degree, namely, that the material world 
has no substantial reality* no existence as a 'thing in itself, 
it ia indeed as Berkeley taught, a thing 'in the mind' a peculiar 
system of experiences, but not in the loose undisorlminating sense 
which Berkeley supposed it* * According to Kant he is led Into 
positive error through confounding the external with the internal 
world of experience* in neglecting to distinguish space from time 
and thus ending in a denial of outness altogether. Thus for him, 
the world became a mere broken series of our internal sensation 
or feelings. This inadequate explanation was supplemented by 
Kant in his doctrine of the co-ordinate a priority of the two 
elements of pure reason, space and time mutually independent, 
arising from the spontaneous unity of the self and thus supply- 
ing an essential and permanent contrast between the world of ob- 
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jeets and the world of concomitant mental states. Further In- 
stead of seeking the ground of concomitance between mind and 
nature in the eternal conceptions of a supposed divine mind 
after the manner of Descartes, Kant finds it in the self-con- 
scious unity of the perceiving self, thus bringing into phi- 
losophy the fertile conception of shifting the ground of the 
unity of things and of experiences from a theocentrlo to an an- 
thropooentlc basis. To Kant, Berkeley's passage from the field of 
empirical experience to the changeless continuity of the divine 

conception is unwarranted by any principle which his scheme of 
explanation demands- it is a purely gratuitous assumption, a 
sort of dene ex maohlna without which he Is unable to make out 
his case." 

Berkeley' s view ends in the complete denial of any external 
world, yet this externality, this existence In space as contrasted 
with existence merely in Time Is the essential condition of the 
physical world. Thus Berkeley's professed world becomes an Illu- 
sion, as thoroughly •visionary*, its author teaching as a dogma 
the bare ideality or empirical subjectivity of nature •• 

The motive for Kant's equivocal Refutation of idealism has 
Its source in his purpose to lay down the Postulates of Empirical 
thought. The material Idealism of Descartes and Bishop Berkeley, 
unless refuted in a direct obstacle to the possibility of carry- 
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log out this Intent. According to the statement or Kant, the 
problematic Idealism of Descartes declares the existence of ob- 
jects in space without us as doubtful only and not demonstrable, 
while the dogmatic idealism of Berkeley states that it is false 
and impossible. 

Kant* b aim is to prove that the rules In the' Analytic for 
proving existence mediately are not validly Impugned by the theo- 
ries of Descartes or Berkeley , that even our Internal experience 
is possible only under the supposition of external experience, or 
in other words the consciousness of my own existence is at the 
same time an immediate oonsolousness of the existence of other 
things. 

The refutation is directed directly against Descartes and 
only Indirectly against Berkeley, the latter being the pronounc- 
ed disciple of the former, neither of whom held that mind has any 
objective knowledge of a world of matter but that our ideas of 
external things are not derived from them but from a spirit su- 
perior to ourselves. 

The thesis to be established is that the *mere consciousness 
In experience of my own determinate existence proves the exist- 
ence of determinate objects In space outside me." The proof be- 
gins with the statement that is granted by the Idealist and every- 
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body else, namely, that I am conscious of haying a series of 
Mental states • Then follows the proof Itself which contains the 
following steps: (1) The consciousness of time as determinate 
can only be accounted for en the supposition that something is 
known as permanent; (2) This permanent cannot he found in my ment- 
al stat 08 themselves, for the permanent is not the mere idea of 
the permanent, and hence it must be bound up with the conscious- 
ness of external things; (S) consequently the consciousness of 
my mental states as internal, necessarily implies the conscious- 
ness of things in space as external. Let us take these steps in 
order. (1) All determination of time presupposes something per- 
manent in perception. Kant gives no proof of this assertion in 
the Refutation doubtless because he had proved it at length in 
the first analogy of experience. It is enough to say here that 
if we eliminate the permanent altogether we cannot conceive how 
there should be a consciousness of time as present, past and 
future, since time is the mere form of perception of which we 
cannot become conscious except in relation to the particulars of 
sense. 

How (2) •this permanent cannot be anything In me because the 
only way in which my existence in time can be determined is 
through this permanent. Hence the perception of this permanent 
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ia possible only through a thing outside me and not through a 
■ere Idea of a thing outside me." A strong contrast Is drawn 
between (a) a •permanent In me" which is equivalent to the idea 
of a thing outside me" v and (b) the permanent as a "thing out- 
side me.* The gist of his argument lies In just this, that a "per- 
manent in me" is a "mere idea" or subjective state and this is 
the only permanent that the psychological Idealist is entitled 
to speak of* 

in the remarks appended to the Refutation, he points out 
that the mere "I" of consciousness must not be identified with 
the "I" as determinate, because the self as determinate is In 
time, and therefore the object of inner perception; and again 
that the "I" Is destitute of even the least determinateness f and 
hence cannot supply the permanent required as "correlate of the 
determination of time." m other words, the pure "I" is not a 
permanent in time, and therefore not a permanent in contrast to 
which we can become conscious of the self as in time or of time 
as determinate. The permanent therefore which we require is a 
permanent in time. But there is no permanent in time except the 
permanent In space, since mere ideas hare no permanence in them- 
selves, and the pure "I" as the mere abstraction or relation to 
consciousness, is not in time at all. If there were no permanent 
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ln space, but only the idea of the permanent in space, there 
could be no consciousness of time as determinate since an idea 
is Itself a mere transient state. The permanent is therefore 
net In me or is not a mere idea of a thing outside of me; it is 
a thing outside of me, 1. e. in space. 

The idealist whom Kant is refuting is therefore compelled 
to admit that the permanent is not outside consciousness hut 
only outside of a mere series of mental states; in other words, 
external phenomena are known as directly as Internal phenomena. 
Thus the opposition of mere ideas to things outside consciousness 
is transformed into the relative distinction of Internal events 
and external things both alike being in Kantian language phenom- 
ena, and not the one a phenomena and the other a thing in itself 
as the Cartesian idealist might say; or the Internal events real 
and external things non-entities as the Berkeleylan idealist 
might say. 

Thus, In brief, have we unfolded the exact purpose, meaning 
and argument of the * Refutation of Idealism' and the refutation 
of the charge of Idealism in the Prolegomena,a book written pro- 
fessedly to expound the First iditlon, is in its attitude on this 
question completely that of the second Edition. 

Material Idealism as defined in the Prolegomena consists in 



the assertion that there are none bat thinking beings, all other 
things, which we think are perceived in in tuition, being nothing 
hut representations in the thinking beings, to which no object 
external to them belongs in fact, whereas, In contrast to this 
doctrine he declares that things as objects of our senses exist- 
ing without us are given , bat we know nothing of what they nay 
be In themselves, knowing only their phenomena, that Is, the rep- 
resentations which they cause In us by affecting oar senses. Con- 
sequently he grants by all means, that there are bodies without 
U8,that is 9 things which are quite unknown to us as to what they 
are in themselves, we yet know by the representations which their 
influence on our sensibility procures us, and which we call bodies, 
a term signifying merely the appearance of the thing which is un- 
known to us but not therefore less actual. The critical idealism 
which Kant is advancing, he regards as the proper antidote against 
the visionary idealism of Berkeley and does not concern the ex- 
istence of things in space (the doubting of which however con- 
stitutes idealism in the ordinary sense) since it never occurred 
to him to doubt them, but it concerns the senuous representations 
of things to which space and time especially belong* 

To quote Prof. Watson: "The Refutation of Idealism differs 
from the Prolegomena simply in omitting any reference to things 



In themselves and in containing a complete proof of the correla- 
tion of external and; Internal phenomena instead of a nere asser- 
tion of their eorrelativlty." 

The moat oarefol and thorough Investigation to be found on 
this subject la vaihinger's •Refutation des idealisms" . in this 
review he traces the history of debate on the problem and shows 
the evolution of Kant's thought as manifested by his positive 
yet vacillating attitude in the first and second editions of the 
Critique • since our purpose is to learn the significance of the 
Refutation rather than to give the history of the problem, It 
will suffice to give the conclusions which the Kantian scholar 
has himself reached. 

"Prom Kant's own statement there result two lines of thought 
unclear throughout which flow Into each other. The traditional 
exposition is that, according to which, the external world is a 
mere representation, it is that view which Fisher stood for and 
from out of which the Refutation of idealism is developed as It 
is set forth in the second Idition, (apparently completely differ- 
ent from the first edition) and so far it is an inconsistency on 
the part of Kant ; for aooordlng to the first edition, no material 
world can exist Independent of our ideas. But the subsequent con- 
ception which in this ease is stood for by Arnoldt, is that, ac- 
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oordlng to which, the material external world, certainly exists 
Independent of our Idea, bat only outside our common empirical 
ideas; In behalf of this conception, the Refutation of Idealism 
Is throughout made In the spirit of genuine Kantianism, strictly 
speaking neither of these positions can be held alone for In Kant 
both conceptions are to be found at the sane time and near each 
other* Por this very reason there arises an endless lack of 
clearness In the Critique of Pure Reason* Neither has Kant been 
able to extricate himself from this labyrinth** 

"The Refutation of Idealism In the Second Edition does not 
refer to the ding au sloh but to the existence of objects In 
space* but the fuller comment to the same In the preface of the 
Second Edition does contain a perplexing reference to the ding 
an sloh** 

•It Is not aimed against Berkeley but direotly against 
Descartes* it does however concern Berkeley's Idealism indirect- 
ly. • 

•As a Refutation of Idealism it does not stand, as such, in 
opposition to the first edition but in harmony with it; it does 
however emphasise more strongly the realistic side of the Kantian 
doctrine than the first edition.* 

•In eaoh of the two editions of the critique are two oppos- 
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lng conceptions about the condition of the material external 
world, in relation to oar ideas, entertained; according to the 
one, the corporeal world is a mere representation (vorstellungen) 
according to the other, it is something Independent of the empir- 
ical representation. According to the first conception Kant 
stands In the relation to the corporeal world on the standpoint 
of the dogma tic idealism of Berkeley, according to the ether he 
must refute the same as false." 

"The recognition of a corporeal world in space Independent 
of oar empirical representation Is a necessary and peremptory- 
logical consequence of Kant's fundamental position* This oonse- 
quanoe has Kant also drawn." 

•Through the actually made assumption by Kant of an affec- 
tion of the mind through the objects In space, logically connect- 
ed with this consequence arises a self-contradiction In the 
Kantian system which destroys it from within out." 

"As we approach the necessity of discussing in some measure 
the critical philosophy, the significance of the scope and in- 
tensity of the work seem well nigh appalling to one called upon 
to perform such a task, but since it must be done the categorical 
imperative shall hare its own way In so far as the agent is capa- 
ble of fulfilling the duty thus Imposed. 
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After working through the history of philosophy Kant final- 
ly faced the dilemma either of being obliged to aooept the dogma- 
tism of the old metaphlos or the radical skepticism of the mg- 
llah school. »lt was", he observes^the suggestion of David Rome 
which first interrupted my dogmatic slumber and gave my Investi- 
gations In the field of speculative philosophy quite a new direc- 
tion, i first tried whether Hume's objection could not be put 
Into a general form and soon found that the concept of the con- 
nection of cause and effect was by no means the only one by which 
the understanding thinks the connection of things a priori* I 
sought to make certain of the number of such connections, and 
when I had succeeded In this, by starting from a single principle 
I proceeded to the deduction of these concepts which I was now 
certain were not reduced from experience, as Hume had apprehended 
but sprang from the pure understanding. * 

If, therefore, we divide systems of philosophy into rational 
and empirical according as they lay stress on the a priori con- 
cepts and principles of the pure understanding or on the a pos- 
teriori impressions and associations of the empirical faculties, 
we may describe Kant as dissatisfied with the rational philosophy 
because It exaggerated the a priori, and with the empirical phi- 
losophy because It exaggerated the a posteriori elements of 
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knowiedge. consequently, he sets himself the task of examining 
or erltizing all knowledge for the purpose of determining or, as 
he says, •deducing", the a priori concepts or forms of thought, 
And if it is the task of philosophy to answer the questions, What 
can I know? what ought I to do? what may I hope for? Kant con- 
siders that the answer to the second and third questions depend 
on the answers given to the first. His philosophy is therefore 
a transcendental criticism , that is, an examination of knowledge 
for the purpose of determining the a priori elements which are 
the conditions of knowledge and which we cannot know by mere ex- 
perience. 

Division of Philosophy : Kant, as is well known, first devot- 
ed his attention to the transcendental criticism of pure reason , 
and afterwards took up the transcendental crltioism of practical 
reason. In the first part of the critique of Pure Reason he 
distinguished the transcendental aesthetic a nd the transcendental 
logic and subdivides the latter into transcendental analytic and 
transcendental dialectic. 

Transcendental Aesthetic is defined as the •science of all 
the principles of sensibility £ priori * or the inquiry into the 
a priori conditions of sensation. Mow, our external senses rep- 
resent their objects as extended in space , and our internal 



senses represent our oonselous states as succeeding each other 
In tine . Space and tine are the a priori conditions of external 
and Internal sensation ,- conditions or forms union make sensation 
possible. They are, therefore, anterior to all experience, space 
and tine are not as Is commonly supposed, empirical concepts de- 
rired from experience; their a priori character appears from the 
▼erjr fact that knowledge based on the nature of space and time 
(mathematical knowledge) Is necessary and universal; for it Is a 
primary postulate of all Kant's transcendtal inquiry that nothing 
which Is necessary and universal can come . from experience . Space 
and time are not properties of things; they belong to the subject, 
Inhere in the subject, and are, so to speak, part of the subjec- 
tive world. Their role Is to reduce the multiplicity of the ob- 
ject to that unity which is an essential condition of being per- 
ceived by the subject, which is one . They are the conditions of 
of sensitive Intuition and have no objective reality, exoept in 
so far as they are applied to real things in the act of percep- 
tion. "Space and time are the pure forms of our In tuition, while 
sensation forms its matter." 

Having discussed space and time the transcendental aesthetic 
is at an end: it is now ascertained what is a priori In sense. 
The manner In which the mind receives objects and applies to them 
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its own spontaneity as it embraces them In Its Intelligible forms 
and strives to think: them by means of its notions constitutes oar 
next problem* The investigation of these a priori notions or 
forms of thought like the forms of space and time In the sensible 
faculty is the object of the transcendental analytic. 

These a priori forms of the pure understanding lhich stand 
to intellectual knowledge in the relation in which space and time 
stand to sense knowledge, Kant calls the categories. It will be 
well to consider: (a) the existence of the categories; (b) the 
construction of the table of categories; (o) the nature of the 
categories; and (d) the objective value of the categories. 

a. The existence of the categories : Since ail intuitions are 
sensuous and the understanding is a supersensible faculty it be- 
oomes evident that the concepts which belong to the understanding 
are not immediately referred to an object, but to some other rep- 
resentation, that is to an intuition or to another concept. All 
the aots of the understanding may therefore be reduced to judg- 
ments. These may be contingent and particular or they may be 
necessary and universal . But (and this is the fundamental assump- 
tion in Kant's critique) what is necessary and universal in our 
knowledge is a priori. Therefore, there is In our knowledge of 
neoessary and universal propositions an a priori element, and this 
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ls the fiona or category . 

b. construction of the table of categories * Kant considers 
that the failure of Aristotle to construct an adequate table of 
categories was due to his taking them empirically as they came 
to hand Instead of deriving them from a common principle. Kant 
therefore proceeds not with the analysis or being but with the 
analysis of thought. He makes this examination by means of or- 
dinary logic. On the different kinds of relation which exist be- 
tween subject and predicate he bases his construction of the table 
of categories. These relations kant reduces to twelve; to which 
therefore, correspond the twelve categories. 



Kinds of Judgment. 

I. Quantity: 

universal 

Particular 

Singular 

II. quality: 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Infinite 

III. Relation: 

Categorical 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive 

IV. Modality: 

Problematical 

Assertory 

Apodelctlo 



Categories. 



Unity 

Plurality 

Totality 



Reality 

negation 

Limitation 



subsistence and inherence 
Causality and Dependence 
Reciprocity (Active and Passive) 



Possibility- impossibility 
Xsistence- Non-Existence 
Ieee88lty- contingency 
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o. the nature of the categories : These notions or a priori 
forms are not full fledged Ideas such as Plato attributed to the 
soul In Its prenatal existence nor are they like the Lelbnltzlan 
monad, possessed of mere subjective dispositions or capabilities 
to he evolved Into actuality In the process of ideation. On the 
contrary they are the empty forms of intellectual knowledge all 
the contents of which are derived from experience* 

The nature of the categories Is best understood by a study 
of their function . Since all knowledge whether sensuous or In- 
tellectual Is conditioned by unity, Kant asks: "How should we 
a priori have arrived at such a synthetic unity If the subjec- 
tive grounds of such unity were not contained a priori In the 
original sources of all our knowledge?" We have seen that the a 
priori forms which effect the requisite unity in the case of 
sense knowledge are time and space. The fanotlon of the cate- 
gories is entirely similar: to effect the requisite unity in the 
case of Intellectual knowledge- to snythesise the manifold of ex- 
perience. And here we arrive at a second question- how does this 
take place? How are objects subsumed under the empty intelligi- 
ble forms and so made for the first time properly objects? 

This subsumptlon would have no difficulty if objects and 
notions were homogeneous. But they are net so. The objects as 
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coming Into the mind through sense are of a sensuous nature. The 
question is then, how can sensible objects be subsumed under in- 
telligible notions? how oan the categories be applied to objects? 
The a priori forms must be brought down to the empirical contents 
anteriorly to experience; for they render empirical knowledge 
possible. Kant is therefore obliged to hare recourse to the doc- 
trine of schematism. The schemata are the work of the synthetic 
imagination, and mediate between the a priori form and the mani- 
fold of experience. Thus, "the transcendental determination of 
time (which is the principal schema) is so far homogeneous with 
the category that It is general and founded on a rule a priori; 
and it is, on the other hand, so far homogeneous with the phenom- 
enon that time must be contained in erery empirical representa- 
tion of the manifold.* from the fundamental schema which is time 
are derived as many schemata as there are categories. 

The unification of the manifold in perception which consti- 
tutes the essence of empirical knowledge presupposes (1) the ap- 
plication of the forms of space and time resulting In sense in- 
tuition; (3) this a priori function farther presupposes the re- 
productive synthesis of the imagination; (s) there is the a pri- 
ori form or category which is the prime and absolute condition 
of all objective Knowledge, and finally above all there is the 
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unity of self-consciousness. 

The doctrine of the function of the categories is veil summ- 
ed up In the formula "percepts without concepts are blind and 
concepts without percepts are empty." with regard to the schema- 
tism of our understanding applied to phenomena and their mere 
form, it may he well for us to content ourselves with Kant's say- 
ing that such schematism is an art hidden in the depth of the 
human soul, the true sense of which we shall hardly ever be able 
to understand. 

d. The objective value of the categories ; Kant uses the term 
objective to characterize Judgments that are universal and neces- 
sary . The total problem of his supposed science, Krltlfc, is to 
determine how this can be, or in other words: How are synthetic 
a priori judgments possible? in judgments which are merely ana- 
lytical we remain within the given concept, while predicating 
something of it; but in judgments which are synthetic we go be- 
yond the concept, in order to bring something together with it 
which is wholly different from what is contained in it. it is 
therefore by means of synthetic a priori judgments that we make 
progress in our Intellectual knowledge of reality, and since the 
categories are the a priori elements of such judgments, the el- 
ements which confer necessity and universality on them, thereby 
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maklng than to be scientific, It is evident that it is the cate- 
gories that render intellectual knowledge possible. Without the 
categories the objects of intellectual knowledge would be given 
in experience but not known. 

Although the categories are .a priori they do not extend our 
knowledge beyond phenomena : they do not lead to a now menal 
knowledge of that which is given in sensation. "She understanding 
a priori can never do more than anticipate the form of a possible 
experience; and as nothing can be an object of experience except 
the phenomenon, it follows that the understanding can never go 
beyond the limits of sensibility, as phenomena are nothing but 
representations , the understanding refers them to a something as 
the object of our sensuous Intuition. This means a something 
equal to X, of which we do not, nay, with the present constitu- 
tion of our understanding can not know anything. 1 * This something 
is the now^menon, the transcendental object, the thing in itself 
(Ding an 8ich). 

Transcendental Dialectic : As the task of the Aesthetic was 
to discover the pure percepts of time and space and so reduce 
the external world to phenomena, and as the purpose of the Ana- 
lytic was to list the categories at the root of the understanding, 
so too in order to complete the examination of the principles 
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wheretoy we think it possible to know, the Dialectic mast have 
for its object the examination or criticism of the ideas. These 
are forms less general than the categories, elements of reason- 
Ins rather than of judgment serving to unify the manifold of in- 
tellectual experience, just as the categories and space and time 
servo to unify the manifold of sense representation and impress- 
ion. Mow just as the form of judgment furnished us with a oasis 
for the system of categories, so the forms of inference B9we as 
a basis for the enumeration of the ideas. To the three forms of 
srllogistio reasoning, namely categorical, Jy pothetloal and dis- 
junctive, correspond, by the subtle artifice of Kant, the three 
ideas of the reasoning faculty, namely the idea of the soul, or 
thinking subject, the idea of matter, or the totality of phenom- 
ena, and the idea of ood, the supreme condition of all possibil- 
ity. Reason being Immanent, that is, haying no direct relation 
to objects, these three ideas, the psychological, the cosmolog- 
leal and the theological should remain Immanent. The attempt of 
the old metaphysics based on scholastic realism to establish 
them as existing outside the mind must necessarily lead to an 
entanglement of contradict Ion, and it Is the aim of the transcend- 
ental philosophy to expose these contradictions and so dispel the 
transcendental illusion, which has vitiated every system of pay- 
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ohology, cosmology and theology. 

In the psychological Ideas reason commits a simple paral- 
ogism (the paralogisms of pure reason): In the cosmologloal Ideas 
It is the fate of reason to find Itself compelled to make contra- 
dictory assertions (the antinomies): and In the theological ideas 
reason is occupied with a void ideal (the ideal of pore reason). 

(1). The Rational Psychology. 

The exigencies of both time and space coerce us into the 
necessity of dealing briefly with the 'Ideas'. Bat to begin with 
the psychological, Kant points out conclusively that the ordinary 
conceptions of the soul all alike are petitionee prlnclpll in 
that they are without exoeptlon derived from the simple 'I thin*', 
hut the 'I think' is neither perception nor notion, it Is a mere 
consciousness, an act of the mind which attends, unites, supports 
all perceptions and notions. This act of thought now is falsely 
converted into a thing; for the ego as subject, the existence of 
an ego as object, as soul is substituted. To be able to treat 
the ego as an object and apply categories in its regard, it would 
have required to hare been empirically given In perception which 
is impossible. 

The outoome of Kant's dialectic oyer the paralogism here in- 
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volvod bears a striking correspondence with the result that Home 
reached in his Treatise on the Understanding. The soul is simply 
outside the range of possible experience and no amount of spec- 
ulation can adequately define it. Kant consequently dismisses 
the subject by relegating the soul to the realm of the Practical 
Reason* 

(2). The Rational cosmology. 

The critique of rational cosmology entitled "The Antimony 
of Pure Reason" occupies the second main division of the Dialectic 

The real point of departure for the discussion is the problem 
of infinity. This is the burden of the first set of antimonies. 
(1) The world is neoessarily finite in time and space.- Its flni- 
tude is unthinkable. (2) The world is composed of ultimate simple 
parts. The simple is unthinkable and it is impossible to construct 
from the simple (unex tended) the extended world. (3) The chairs of 
the causal series must have a final link, upon which it depends. 
There can be no link in the causal series that the understanding 
can regard as final that it mast not necessarily view as due to an 
antecedent cause. Thus reason is cleft in two and necessarily 
affirms and denies the same thing. Instead of one solution there 
are two contradictory ones and eaoh seems capable of being demon- 
strated with equal force. It is clearly evident that on the pre- 
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■opposition of realism the contradictions are absolutely insolu- 
ble. Kant therefore concludes it can he only on the supposition 
that the world in space and time is merely phenomenal that the 
contradiction will disappear. Thus, in the exposition or the 
Dialectic, the doctrine of the antimonies appears to confirm the 
position of transcendental idealism. 

To make more explicit the solution which Kant offers, it is 
to ho borne in mind that he regards space and time as well as 
bodies and the motion of bodies and therefore the causal series 
also not as having absolute existence but as being only phenomena 
which the subject fashions by means of productive synthesis. "They 
are only in and through the function of synthesis. This function 
is by nature neither a finite nor an actual infinite, but a poten- 
tial infinite. It can always be oarried out farther. lake the 
numerical series, for illustration. It Is not finite for I can 
by addition always pass beyond any particular number whatever. 
But neither is it infinite. It does not exist anywhere as a ready 
existent, infinite series. It has only potential infinity in the 
notion of the possibility of farther synthesis. Precisely the 
same thing holds in the case of space and time. They have poten- 
tial infinity in the synthetical function. I can prolong every 
line in lndeflnitum, and likewise every lapse of time. But in the 
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oorporeal world that fills space and In the stream of events 
that fills time, I can never arrive at a point, on the other 
side of which empty spaoe or empty time begins. And the sane 
is true of division. As every number is divisible in indefln- 
itum so is every spaoe and every spaoe content • And likewise 
in the casual series regressus and progrossus in indefinltom 
are proposed as a solution; there can be no final member in the 
series.* 

This solution ia certainly the logical consequence of the 
results reached In the Aesthetic and Analytic and indeed seems 
to be the only solution of these problems* 

(3). The Rational Theology. 

In this critique Kant presents at length, for the purpose 
of showing their fallacious nature, the three modes of proving 
the existence of God by means of speculative reason: the onto- 
logloal, the cosmo logical and the physioo- theological* 

The criticism that he would apply to each of these in turn 
is already, in large measure apparent from his treatment of the 
rational psychology. God, like the soul Is a metaphysical reali- 
ty outside the range of possible experience and therefore falls 
outside the categories of the understanding. 
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The ontologioal proof Infers the existence from the Idea 
of ood itself. The unreality of the ens realissimum cannot he 
thought. Kant' 8 criticism amounts to the following: Existence 
is no nark of a ooncept. "Being is no real predicate. ■ i.e. no 
ideal content that could constitute an element of a ooncept. A 
hundred real dollars contain no more ideal content than a hundred 
possible ( thought )dollars. Hence the existence of a thing can 
never be inferred by means of a logically necessary (analytic) 
judgment from the concept of it. It can be demonstrated only by 
means of its direct presentation in perception, or by proving 
that it is connected with given perceptions in accordance with 
empirical laws. All existential propositions are synthetic, or 
everything real is contingent. Veeesslty, that is, conditioned 
necessity, is attributable, not to things, but only to judgments, 
assuming that they are inferred from valid premises. Or Kant 
holds, with Hume, that "the contrary of wevf matter of fact is 
possible." 

The coamologleal proof argues from the existence of contin- 
gent being to the existence of necessary Being. Kant crltlzes 
the argument from the view point of his own theory of cognition. 
Since the axioms of oasnality,on which the argument rests is a 
synthetic judgment, it cannot be applied beyond the limits of ex- 
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perience. "The principle of Causality has no meaning and no cri- 
terion for its use beyond the world of sense, while here it is 
meant to help us beyond the world of sense." 

The physioo-theoiogieal argument is that which is commonly 
called the argument from the purposiveness or design which is 
evident in the order of nature. How, order and design "may prove 
the contingency of the form but not of the matter"; they may 
prove that there is a designer but not that there is a creator 
of the universe. Kant wishes to "commend and encourage" the use 
of such a time of reasoning, but he maintains that "it cannot by 
itself alone establish the existence of a supreme Being. » 

The conclusion of the dialectic is, therefore that the Ideas 
do not add to our experience , speculative philosophy does not add 
to our knowledge of the soul, the world and ood. Nevertheless 
these ideas, although they do not constitute experience, regulate 
it so that we cannot better order the faculties of the soul than 
by acting as if there were a soul; neither can we better order 
our experience of the external world than by representing it as 
made up of a multiplicity of created things, each of which stands 
related to the rest of reality in reciprocal relation necessitat- 
ed by the law, all of which sprung from a common ground of unity 
and are ruled by the same guiding principle. Furthermore the 
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criticism of the ideas shows that while speculative philosophy 
is unable to establish the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and the freedom of the will, Materialism, fatalism 
and atheism are equally unable to overthrow our belief in the 
truth of these doctrines. The ideas therefore clear the way for 
a rational faith founded on the moral consciousness. 

To sum up his destructive criticism of speculative philoso- 
phy and of theoretical knowledge in general: There is no tran- 
scendent knowledge, no knowledge beyond the limits of experience. 
In our knowledge of the empirical world there is however a tran- 
scendental element, the a priori forms of sensation, the cate- 
gories and the regulative ideas which make empirical knowledge 
possible although they do not add to it either in content or in 
extension* Kant stands firm for the position that the moral con- 
sciousness alone takes us beyond experience to the immutable 
eternal and universally valid ground on which all higher truth 
rests* 

To reach back now over the history of philosophy we can see 
what the great problem of Idealism has been. The motives have 
at times varied but on the whole they represent one continuous 
effort to find that which is fundamentally real and in the light 
of that to explain the world. In Plato and Aristotle the great 
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question centers about the relation of form and natter and the 
relation of the universal to the particular. m Plotlnus the 
Platonic doctrine of ood and of the ideas is enlarged upon and 
the world Is explained through the •one" who is the source of 
all organic life and change. 

With the advent of modern philosophy, Descartes, building 
on the presupposition of Christianity that in ood we live and 
more and have oar being, postulated ood as the supreme substance 
from which mind and matter are derivatives and sought by making 
the Divine the ground of concomitance between them to prove that 
our sensation must be the true guide to all genuine knowledge. 

In Leibnite we have an idealist of a different type but a 
man who for the most part impresses one as an eclectic, in his 
doctrine of innate ideas he is Platonic while his monads seem 
merely the atoms of Democritus, spiritualised. His doctrine is 
subtle and elusive but fails to satisfy because it is uncritioal- 
the relation between mind and body is explained by the question 
begging epithet of pre-established harmony and like other spec- 
ulative thinkers before him, he fell into the error of scholastic 
realism by taking it for granted that what was true in formal 
logic was valid in the empirical realm. 

The good Bishop Berkeley, true to the character of his office, 
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found the motive for his philosophy In the desire to destroy 
skepticism and atheism. He Is a genuine Platonist but by virtue 
of his religious Interest he Is more directly connected with 
Descartes, while from another point of view he Is closely allied 
to the empiricism of Locke. It was for this reason that Kant 
described his philosophy as material Idealism. But it is very 
Important to understand what Berkeley meant by the term matter . 
This term, used In its philosophical sense, meant an occult sub- 
stance underlying what is present to sensation* The doctrine 
that the realities of things were net made for man and that he 
must rest satisfied with mere appearance was regarded, and right- 
ly, by him as the parent of skepticism with all her desolating 
train, contrary to general opinion, Berkeley did not contradict 
the evidence of the senses, he did not propound a theory at vari- 
ance in this point with the ordinary belief of mankind. His 
peculiarity is that he confined himself exclusively to the evi- 
dence of the senses. It thus becomes evident why he Is called an 
empirical idealist. The world is as it seems but the "rub" in 
his system as a philosophy Is that he supplies no adequate proof 
of ood who Is supposed to give us these Ideas and in whose idea 
all things have their existence. 

It thus becomes more and more explicit how the tendency of 
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idealistic thinking Is the world problem of finding the real and 
through It to explain all. Hegel himself comes back at the old 
problem of form and matter and of the relation of the universal 
to the particular. The terminology has changed but the old prob- 
lem is easily apparent. 

It Is a far ory from Plato to Kant but we are now able to 
see the problem in its right relations. With the Greek we began 
our study of the shadowy Ideas with which Plato wrestled long and 
earnestly, probably not quite certain himself of his own meaning. 
Aristotle supplies us with a more definite conception of God but 
the relation of individual forms to the supreme Form or Piety is 
left by him as an open question. Plotlnus postulates his •One" 
on a higher plane than God himself and guided by empirical ob- 
servation contrives to show the organic relation of all things 
to thia supreme entity which is beyond thought and being. 

In modern philosophy there is no real break with the ancient 
and yet its thought is dominated by the fertile concept which 
Christianity brought into the world. The Christian ood is the 
ground of all concomitance and He is uncritically made responsi- 
ble for whatever cannot be otherwise explained. 

In Kant a new epoch is reached for he shifts the center of 
things from ood to individual consciousness; he upset the current 
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theology by removing the foundations of the old metaphysics and 
lays hare the assumptions founded on what seemed to be axioms 
and shows the need of transcending them. He wrought what he ap- 
propriately oalled the oopernlcan revolution In philosophy by 
demonstrating that the fundamental problem was that of eplstemol- 
ogy for on the solution of this question depends how we should 
attack those which are ethical and religious* 

It was the crowning merit of Kant that he was critical and 
supplied what philosophy had long suffered for want of- a science 
of the understanding. When for the first time In the history of 
thought he proves that time and space are a priori and thus re- 
duces the world to phenomena he has made a great advance, hut to 
supplement this with the categories as the tie that hinds and 
makes experience possible; to relegate the unknowable God of the 
Cartesians to a realm outside theoretical reason and to unite 
empirical observation with the spontaneous action of the cate- 
gories ; this sort of philosophy by its conservatism commends 
Itself alike to common sense and scientific method. 

It must be obvious even to one not familiar with the history 
of philosophy what a diversity of views are represented by men 
who may be oalled Idealists. They represent widely different at- 
titudes of mind and yet they are. so to speak, organically related. 
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To B8 It 8 owns Impossible to giro an adequate definition of the 
word for the meaning, characteristic of philosophy Itself, Is 
rather an attitude of mind, a process, the Meaning of which Is 
apparent only through the effort of understanding Its ohlef rep- 
resentatives. 80 too, Kant's real and exact relation to Idealism 
cannot be expressed In a paragraph bat is rather to be found ex- 
plicit, if I mistake not, In the salient featured and organic 
oonoeption which the writer has aimed to express of the entire 
movement under review. 

It is not my purpose to undertake a serious negative criti- 
cism of this greatest of modern thinkers for this would carry us 
beyond the requirement of our theme, and philosophers themselves 
have more than once betrayed their own lack of Insight into the 
subtlety of the Kantian doctrines. Indeed, though the short- 
comings of our philosopher have been pointed out again and again 
it is not likely that Kant would be willing to accept the con- 
structive results of any of his successors as a valuable supple- 
ment to his own conclusions. 

There are, to be sure, those who do not so much as wish to 
disparage the result of Kant's labors who have no hesitancy in 
calling attention to his failure to determine the real nature of 
the categories or to make a consistent •deduction" of them; and 
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although hie system nay not ©scape the danger of solipsism or 
leave us satisfied on account of the agnostic tendency to assert 
the unknowabillty of the ding an sloh, nevertheless, though Kant 
nay not have done all that he desired or even as much as he be- 
lieved himself to have accomplished, I yet feel a keen apprecla- 
tion of his work, and „ too, not for theoretical reasons only hut 
for practical as well, it is not too much to say that under the 
stimulating leadership and moral enthusiasm of his Interpreter 
he has become a dominating factor in my life. This philosopher 
is a moral hero and like Plato of old, it is the ethical interest 
which consciously or unoonsclously dominates all his life and 
work. These men shew us that philosophy is life and whether they 
he forging through the Parmenldes or deducing the categories in 
the Analytic there is no idle principle at state. Both alike are 
concerned, and vitally, to answer and upset the skepticism and 
sophistry that is undermining society. These were no ,1oumey-men 
philosophers hut heroes to a faith which meant more to them than 
they could see. For them there are eternal verities and they set 
about vigorously to demonstrate their convictions. 

Kant is of pre-eminent value to me because he has changed 
my attitude both toward the material world and the eternal order; 
he has enhanced my sense of the dignity of the individual both 
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subjectively and objectively. He has convinced me of the superi- 
ority of nan ever nature, that the world is primarily what we 
aake it and not the reverse. Furthermore, he has supplied us with 
a criterion by which to Judge, shown the limit of the faculties 
of the understanding and how it finds its supplement in the 
sphere of the Practical Reason. Thus, by arbitrating boundaries 
he has called A hait to much idle speculation rampant before the 
advent of the Critique and at the same time laid a sound founda- 
tion for succeeding philosophy. His system cannot be ultimate, 
and if the history of philosophy teaches anything it shows that 
no one system is likely to be recognised as such, but who will 
be rash enough to deny that they reckon ill who leave him out for 
we can not only honor him for what he was and did but we can en- 
dorse him as the Teacher of our children. 
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